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] Premiums to new 
bscribers in another co : 
“Leaves of Grass” ig n yt o nly y nearly ! 
lithe Boston booksel s. We have won our yic- 
ry, and the “ guardians of Massachusetts morality ” 
ve ignominiously retreated. This ts well; but 
nuch trouble would have been saved, if the cow- 
ardly Osgoods had only stood up in their shoos, i in- 
stend of surrendering without a struggle. 


The woman ‘suffragists of Boston “met at Mrs: 


enno. Tudor’s a fow days. and voted, despite | 
the recent declaration of the Democratic party in 
avor of woman suffrage, that it would be time 

ough to endorse that party when it had done sub- 
stantial work for the reform in genon Ingrati- 
nde, thy name is woman? fone 


wor that. was yer by him whom “he next cen- 


ty will probably rank as the foremost man of | party, 


en Butler hes the reputation of possess i 


$ 


gs amount ot check, but he is by no mea 
eekiest of the candidates. for governor between 
Aa sachusetts y hoose. this fall. 


ing Anarchists in Little Rhody’s osom, and creating 
a constituency of very lively neighbors for the ar- 
rogant thieves who rule her throu gh the columns ofj 
the “Journal.” 


A missien is in E St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church in this city under the conduct of Fathers 
Hamilton and Lancake. “ Duriag: the past week,” 

„| says a Boston newspaper, “ the fathers have labor red 
with the young men of the patish, and the week for 
the young. unmarried women commenced last eye- 
ning.” We know little about: revivals, but strongly 
incline to the opinion that the week: which “ com- 
| raenced last evening ” will prore the raora fruitful of 
the two. 


The Liberal League is spending a tremendous 
amount of intellectual energy in an effort to induce 
ithe people to date their letters and papers and docu- 
ments E. M. 82 instead of A. D. 1882. * Where now,” 
asks Carlyle,“ are the Hengsts and Alsrice of our still- 





glowing, still-expanding Europe; who, when their 
home is grown toc narrow, will enlist, and, like Fire- 
| pillars, guide onward those superfluous masses of in- | 
_|domitable living Valor; equipped, not now. witii the 
- | battle-axe and wav-oharidt: but with the steam-engine 
ka and pioughsharo t. Where a 


they f? -- Preservin 


o | yokes of: Toéd and tyranny Toka the neck of In- 
gy coats | equipped, not with the bullet, or even with 
‘| the ballot, but with reason and earnestness and prin- 
ters’ ink and peaceful rebellion and non-compliances ? 
Where are they ?-—-Changing the Calendar! 


‘Time brings queer changes. The Democratic 
heretofore supposed to be the bitterest foe of 
| woman: suffrage, has embodied it in its platform in 
| Massachusetts, and even’ declared unequivocal'y in 
favor of woman’s equality with man in the broadest 
sense. 
the ballot. it will be the most unselfish deed ever 
done by a political organization, for it will amount 
\to nothing less than suicide. Immediately woman 


5 gets the: right to vote, she will use it to thwart and 


overtarn every principle that a follower of Jefferson 
is supposed to believe in. She will vote for prohibi- 


‘ition against free rum, for protection against free 





trade, for a State religion against free thought, for 


Comstockism egainst a free press, for indissoludle| 


arrisge against free loye, and for. greenbacki m | 
| against free ‘money in short, she will do 

erything that is outrageous and tyrannical and 
labsurd. For, even to a greater extent than the men, 


lieves that all Foig can be set right by | | 
ny : Popular. History, 


perty’s ee. he 
ns who may be shoes ed pon 


If the Democratic party ever gives woman | 


cial FOR NEW SUBSCR E 


Liberty makes the following offers to new subscri- 
n T and in s0 doing agords them an opportuaity 


ature at rates at least five times lower thai could be 
obtained through the ordinary channols ‘of the book 
trade :— 

To each new subscriber sending us — 

FIFTY CENTS, 

the regular subscription price of the’ paper y 
send Liberty for one year and a ‘copy o the first: 

volume of John Ruskin’s Letters to ‘Workmen in 
Laborers, entitled, “Fors Ciavigera.” 

To each new subscriber sending us 


ONE DOLLAR, — aa 
we will send Liberty for one year and a copy of eac 
of the following works :— 


Christmas Stories: A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, - The 
Cricket on the Mearth, The Battle of Life, The Haunted Man. 
- By OnARLEs Dickens... With 16 full-page Htustrations 
Frederick Barnard. Complete in two volumes, &vo, manila. ’ 
Fors Clavigera: Letters to Work:nen and ee -By 
_. Roskis, In two volumes, 4to, man 
Resarius: The Li 


To each new subscriber sending us 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF, | 
we will send Liberty for one year, and, in addition to 
the works above mentioned, a Copy of eadh 


following :— 


Idyls of the King, By ALTHEP TENNYSON, Arranged the 
order designed by the author...4to, manila. 

Light of Asia; 0r, The Great Renurclation. Belug: ‘the 
Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Bu 
as told inverse by an Indian Boana By ech ARNOLD 
4to, manila. 

Macaulay's Essays: Milton, Dryden,. Bunyan; Histo 
Johnson (two ewsays), Athenian Oratora, and Robert Mon 
ery’s Poema. By T. B. MACAULAY. 4to; manila. 


To each new subscriber sending us 
TWO bolean 


above mentioned, and a copy o of each of the fi low 
ing: i 
Lothair. By B. DISRAELI. 


manila. 


Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossura. ‘Translated from 
the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jausz. Complete in two 
volumes. 4to; manila. 


Complete in two volum 


= ernmën fro! 





a begi ning to see that so far from being subversive of 





| 
fruits of labor by those who create 


ifty Cents aYear; ; si agle Copies, 


Josuod Fortnightiy at 
i ; > Tents. 


BENo R FUCKE Eniron AND Pon 


BERTY, P. O. Box No. 3366, Boston, Mass. 


tA free n man is one ho enjoys the u tse of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded ‘by passion, nor hindered. or 
driven by oppressión, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
PROUDHON. 


Bound Volumes of Liberty. 
We have for sale three handsomely-bound copies 
of the first volume of Liberty. -As the number whe 
desire them is large, we have determined, not ass 
matter of equity, but as a means of voluntary taxa- 
tion of those Lest able to give us a helping hand, to 
award the volumes. to the three persons sending in 
the highest bids for them prior to the next issue 
~ of the paper. At that: time the successful bidders | 
will be notified, and, on receipt of the sums offered, 
the books will be forwarded. 


Liberty the Mother of Order. 

It is gratifying to be informed, as we have bsen, 
by many of cur patrons now renewing their sub- 
scriptions that they have already come to see plainly 
what we are driving at and are more and more 
deeply interested to follow us. 

When our little sheet was first sent out to do battle 
for reform we naturally expected to be immediately 
confronted. by such superficial objections as these: 
“You are subversive of iaw and order ; ”.“ your sys- 
`: tsin invites. complete social chaus; “you destroy. 

without ‘offering anything apon which to build 
anew ;” “you offer pothiag in the place of gcvern- 
ment;* “you are all sail and uo compass,” etc, Of 

course no keen student of social science could de- 
““seend to such unatientific objections, but a little 
reform sheet ike Liberty has not chiefly to deal with 
‘trained students of sociviogy, but with the average 
citizen. of a ‘* practical” world. : 

Not a few of our readers, however, are already 


law and order are we that our mission is really to 
éatablish law and order in the place of the prevailing 
- social chaos which goes by that nane. There is no 
such frivolous catch-word in the air to-day to gull 
the weak and u wary as this- canting whine of “ law 
and order.” Law! yes: but whet law? The jaw of 
natur ë as developed out of a ‘ational analysis of 
cial forces and based upon the sovereignty of the 
dual, or some Jaw manufactured for designing 
in caucus, and 
z, or is law z 


T l ofer codperation, 


i ‘ganization, ; i . When we get 
this distinction (and it is an irreconcilable one),—| beyond which endurance is impossid] 








it, but rather | feedom They will not be dictated to. ‘The 
despoils producers of what they produce, which is|freedom of opinion and freedom of action. All 
virtually the whole scheme of property. , of which is very commendable. The spirit of it is. 
Now, so far from not offering anything in the | excellent. 
place of what is now falsely called government, wej But the questicn is, Will it go far enough and 
have something very tangible to offer, — something | strike deep enough? Will it cover. over and ta 
very rational, practical, and easy of application. We jall the bosses? Will it plough up the old soil an: 
We offer reciprocity. We offer |sow new seed? Does it mean to be thorough? V 
associative combination. We offer non-compulsive [it establish freedom in reality, or will it only dall; 
organization. We offer every possible method of|along, suppressing these comparatively inoffens' 
voluntary social umon by which men and women | party bosses, while the vast system of governmental 
may act together for the furtherance of well-being. | bossing is to run on indefinitely? 
In short, we offer voluntary scientific socialism in thej We realize the slow pace at which the world moves, 
place of the present compulsory anscientific organi- | and so are not sanguine that this incipient rebellion 
zation which characterizes the State and all its rami- | against the tyrannous rule of “bosses” will ripen’ 
fications. into aa immediate and fruitful harvest, But, as we 
ls noi this government in its only rational sense?) bave said, the spirit of it is good, and it affords us the 
If this be chaos, then there is no natural law. If] opportunity to meet these freedom-shrieking rebe 
men and women can be governed under arbitrary | on their own ground, where we shall strive to show. 
compulsion, and cannot be governed under the very | them that, if they mean to steadiiy maintain it, they 
law of their own being, then the universe is a failure, | must conquer more. As it is, they have only run o 
anc a type of reformer above the level of the Czar of| for a little skirmish. The great battie 
Russia and John Kelly has little left to live for. pending. 
There are three prevailing social drifts now atl. Therefore, to ene enemies j " boss rule 
work. 
political government, whose synonym is cen: president dewi to poliseian? If it ber 
The second is socialism,—that phase of it now|rule,” what is it? When you come 
manifest in the Social Dersverscy of Europe and| ponder this questiou, we declare to you t 
which is only a modification of the State. The third | see that cur entire governmental system 
is revolutionary socialism, and to that phase Liberty | of irresponsible bossing. Sometime 
is allied. The revolutionary socialist, like the ordi-| individual, and sometimes many. 
nary socialist, believes in the substitution of integral| whatever is in power. Now it 
organization for the old political organization, with | party that is bossing. us 


namely, that the old order must not be remodeled, | we doP? Why, change bosses,—if we are 
but utterly overthrown and discarded, and that in all | a' Republican we shall try a Democrat; 
subsequent social coöperation no manner of organiza- ! swinging back and forth, get matters 
tion or combination: whatsoever shall bhe binding | much as we can. l 
upon any individual without his consent. Revola-! But always a * boss,” who, under the | specion” b 
tionary socialism denies the right of a majority to | effective plea, of doing his “ dooty,” is entitled 
coerce a minority. It. insists upon the absolute sov- | defy and drive us like so many dumb sheep, fit. 
ereignty of every i individual. Its synonym is Liberty. to be rleeced. What a scandalous intimatio 

‘But it has a system as “rational, just, and potent ap | WAS ‘that indulged in by the judge in the 
nature. It aims at true law and order. It is con-| eases, when he said to the jury that he m 
structive at every point where it is destructive. It| cide tc shut them up on bread and water, at 
ie the very antipode of chacs, It is an indefatigable | them into a verdict. 
builder. Follow us patiently, friends, and our _light | members been in any degree alive to th 
wil begin to reveai to you the chaos existing in the freemen, would bave instanily decline 
high and holy places where you have been falsely vice. Such a threat should only have be 
sducated to believe in a quack God, bogus govern-|defied. But no; the judge could claim th 
ment, unlawful law, and masked disorder. 


A jary thus assa 


iha common Jaw, was “ only doing his 
it was the traditional ss pe of the-jar 
submit. 
What is the maty e l 
The remedy is for the people to refuse as individuals va 
to delegate a power which cannot at once 


“ Dooty.” 

The New York papers report that the policemen i in 
charge of. Centrai Park look upon the ragged urchins 
who frequent . hat public ground. as “ suspicious 
characters,” and in numerous instances have pro- 
ceeded to * club them out,” while other children, wel) 
dressed, are left to romp at pleasure: And, when |i 
these guardians of the public good have been remon- 
strated with, they have either resented with indigna- 
tion the “impudent interference of a mere civilian,” 
or have protested that they were “ only doing their 
dooty.” 

‘Tis but a sample of the solemn farce being daily 

enactec throughout the so-called civilized world. : 

All the tyrants, great end small, are “ 
their dooty.” 

And what is remarkable in it “al a 


k [otherwise intelligent pecpis are | r 











have advanced fer enough into the light of Libëný the amiei are fat vultures who live on the success ( 
to see that the “machine” in politics and “boss | the State and all it portends for despotism. 
rule” are Liberty's enemies, to you who would earn-| When the Irish people get so far emancipated that 


estly do somewhat to deliver the country from ali | they will stop rushing ser vilely with their pennies, 
now as Parnell men, now as Davitt men, and learn 


to be independent, self-reliant individuals, no such 
righteous meve as the mighty no-rent resolve ean 
be successfully misguided to its ruin by individual . 
corru ption, cowardice, or stupidity. 








Here are three conceptions: 
‘J, The right thing without regard to method. 

2. The method at all hazard without regard to 
the thing done. 

3. The method and the ‘thing done inseparably | manner of oppressions. What ought you to do to 
connected. be consistent with your aspirations ? 

Tho first may summarise ‘the doctrine of the} Shall we answer for you? Then, we will say: 
Carlyle school; the second is our Republican dogma ; Leave the organization of despotism, and turn to ihe 
the third is the gospal of Viberty. organization of freedom. 

“As to the first, while we unhesitatingly declare it} Liberty asks you to see your duty in thet direction. 
to be infinitely better than the second, it is simply a|. Give no more support to bosses, low or high, who 
question as to whether it is to the advantage of the | are “ only doing their dooty ” when they invade every 
people to have their work done for them, irrespective | personal right a free pecple may claim. 
of their wish or consent, or to have it done by their} Under the old system the peovle surrender all 
free consert and earnest desire, Waiving here the | rights, their whole freedom, into the hands. of gov- 
question of right, we simply raise the test cf advan- | ecnmental officials, and receive all they get in return 
tage. We aak, is it better for the people to have the | that bears the semblance of freedom as something 
‘Tight. thing done by despotism or by freedom? And | granted to them. We know well enough and do 
our response simply i is that it must certainly be best | not dispute that in modern times and in this country 
; for the people to have exorcise in the doing of the|much is “granted” But what is * granted” may 
ME right thing for themselves. This must be true, if|also be withheld, if the rung “ boss” has the dis- 
me growth, self-reliance, and individual capacity are; position and the power. And much is withheld, even 
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A Religion of Hypocrisy and Barbarism. 





From the Archbishop of Yerk’s: From the cable despatches to 
letter to the Bishops of his the daily newspapers. 
diocese. 





- Anarchy in Egypti meant | The Catro correspondent of 
danger to that wide Empire ‘tie Cologne Gazette declares 
which we have received as a that the Egyptian wounded 
trust, and which we may not | wore murdered hy the British | 
abandon ; and our war against | | in the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, 
anarchy was an inevitable war. i long after all resistance had : 
Through God’s great goodness |: ‘ceased. ae 
the struggle of a few hours | ` A letier from a non-com- 
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T "o alone attainable through individua! experience and | here, as it is. Every individual may be said to have 
PG culture. n certain length of rope, but he is fastened thereto ; ER zed me doves has | missioned officer of the 42d 
E Therefore, Liberty holds steadfastly to the method | and, when tho “ boss” requires either his person oF | minie in Levit, oa andl er tristan bays th Ge ers 
© of freedom. The right thing, in fact, can only be) his property, he is hauled in, and must surrender! that country irom the impend- were to spare sh of the 
oe done by that method. Whatever despotism does has | both,—and that not because he is a criminal charged ing loss of next year’s crops, enemy, and to bayonet every. = 
wa. 2 alse foundation. Yo the end it fails for want of| with an offence, but because the “ »owers that be,” | and has so prevented its ruin, one of them, as they would 
Ñ = support. It has no basis in the character of the|to whom he is in “ dooty ” bound to sudmit, have so | Mourning as we do those who shoot the soldiers treacher- 
s ‘people. It has not grown out of them, is not a part | willed it. cae hed sed By eae ously if the: latter passed: “7 
3 of them; they do not understand or appreciate it.| But under the new system, ‘ander the organizations it “alee teas ora e 
m It fails, and mnst one day give place to what the: freedom shall invent and maintain, nothing is sur- | mander have saved many lives, | 
people freely build. Not that freedom makes no|rendered, all rights are reserved, and Liberty to|and have preserved a great 
© mistakes, No ona affirms this. But the mistakes of | maintain itself does not invade. itself. A society 10 | city from irreparable ravages. 
TEE freedom are its education and its discipline. By its ccnstructed, acting not under the rule of force, but For these mercies, as for 
= -miatakes, as by its successes, the people grow ini | stimulated by the intelligent appreciation by all. its nag len on io 
atrength and iwprove in capable action. |i members of their common interests, furnishes the Him thanks and praise. At 


Hence Liberty stands not for rezult alone, as this is | only example of good order, true prosperity, and 
impossible. The true result is obtainable only by | enduring peace which it is possible to conceive. 
the trae method. In ite rexlm will be found no officials ignorantly 
_. The idiotic delusion to which: this country is for the | and ink:menly “ doing their dooty.” “ Dooty” will 
_ time being wedded, — that of sticking to the formula cf | become duty, and duty ke transfigured into Love. 
: majority Tule, let the result be whut it may ~- is the . 
„most ignoble thing done in freedom’s name that the a 
“gun shines upon. For it places Right, Justice, Indi- Unhappy Ireland.” 
“vidual or Personal Freedomi in the »ackground.| We might as well spexk plainly and say that the 
-Under` its sway the mosi devilish things are not only | Irish Land League, of cnce glorious promise, has de- 
“possible. but can be bolstered up and made respect-| generated into a miserable, humiliating farce, and 
able. When they become “the law,” we enahrine| what there is left of it is not worth holding a second- 
“them ina sacred circle within which no one inay set| class Irish wake over. We regret exceedingly to say 
foot but at his peril. this, for at one time, while the mammoth. no-rent 
Shift and explain the facts as you may, the most | strike was in fuil blast, Ireland seemed destined to 
auapicuous fact of all remains,—usmely, that the | score a victory in modern social methods which would 
whole system is an arbitrary one, founded not inj have revolutionized reform and struck with sure death 
ree choica, but relying on force, which good and} landlordism aad politics at one blow. 
est citizens for the most part support only because| ‘The cause of Ireiand’s lamentable defeat may be 
have an inherited instinct that they are thereby | plainly traced to a few cowardly nuisances who have 
doing their duty. They will sey: “Certainly, we | fignrod as “ieaders.” The first of these is God, 
i for liberty. But, then, society needs some satfe-| Patrick Ford's man, who as usual has gone over to 
guards, and tie worst government. is better than no; the heaviest battalions and left the poor Irish: to 
government.” h is their duty, therefore, to maintain | wrestle on in the toils of the landlords and that army 
ment, whatever that pour may be. of blood-sucking priests who, although the Irish do 
es J not like to be told of it; are. the bottom enemies of 
; ; c 2 with Lil itis “wholly wrong in | Ireland. 
A ribute ti ich ence and their meansto| The second nuisance, not Saivine but human, is 
: n rery mepi is a a | Charles Stewart Parnell, the distinguished parlinmen- 
sarian of Kilmainham-compact notoriety. A more 
=: -| contemptible piece of politic: ‘| small wars never. sold 
8: t| out a confiding nation of poor, outraged, man-wor- 
c organization is to teer down all | shipping dupes. fo 
e indi idon w holiy j. The Shird tiuisance is Michael Davitt. This ce 
; f the cause, who soat terror to the 


the request of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury I invite you to 
direct that next Sunday shall 
be observed as a day of thanks- 
giving in. all. churches and 
chapels in our diocese. 
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Law and Authority. 
lV. 
[Translated from “ Le Révolté.”] 


If we consider the millions of laws that govern humanity, 
we gee at once that they. may be subdivided into three great, 
categories: protection of property, protection of persons, pro- `- 
tection of the government. And, in analyzing these three 
categories, we arrive, in regard to each of them, at this logical. 

and necessary conclusion : GE and perniciousness of the 
Law. 

As for the protection of probetiy. socialists know what that 
is. The laws on property are not: made to guarantee to the in- 
dividual or to society the enjoyment of the products of their 
labor. They are made, on the contrary, to strip tae producer 
ofa portion of what he produces and to assure to a few the 
portion thus stripped from the producers or: frowa the entire 
society.” When the law establishes the right of Mr. So-and-so 
to a house, for example, it establishes his right, not to a cottage 
which he has built himself, or to'a house which he has erected 
with the aid of a few friends; no one would have dispu‘ed this 
right if such had beén.the case. The law, on the contrary, es- 
tablishes his right. to a house: which ts not the product of his 
labor, firet, because he has had it built: by others to whom he 
-Das not paid the full value of thelr labor, and, second, because : 
the house represents a social value whieh he could not have ` 

produced himself: the law establishes his right to a portion of 
that which belongs to everybody and. to nobody in particular. © 
The eame house, built in the interior. of Siberia, would not 
have the value that-it has in agrzat: city, and the latter value _ 
results, as we know, from the }:tor of fifty generations who — 
built the city, adorned it, provided itih- water and gas, fine _ 

treets, universities, theatres avd warehouses, and railroads 

nd highways radiating from itin all Uisections : q 
iling; then, tiie i 
| don, -Ro 

ace eitain 
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‘buimalilty. Three-fourtla of the cases passed upon by tt the 
i courts are only quarre's areia bet:veen 


ne ues their purpose 
being ay kosp the iy orer subordinate to the omploye 


labor, there is not a law which undertakes ite t is a matter 
so simple and so natural, so much a part of the customs and 
habits of húrganlty, £ that the Law has not even considered it, 


ean a betivcen them, they settle 
Law, by addressing themsély es to a 


duct is the proprietor, who ‘deduct ina 
As for humanity in.general, it universa 
each to what he produces, not a 

it to'such a course. ` 

All‘these Inws upon prope 
codes and are the delight of th 
seen, no other object than that 
priation of the products of he 
monopolists, there is no excuse. fo their existen and the re- 
volutionary. socialists are full determ ned to wipe them out on 

- the day of the Revolution. And we can, ind d, with entire just- 
ice, make a complete auto-da- -fé of ail the laws in relation to 
the so-called “ rights of property,” of ail property titles, of all 
the archives, — —in short, of every thing. referring to this institu- 
tion soon to. be considered as a humiliating stain upon the his- 
‘tory of humanity equally with the slavery and servitude of 
centuries gone ‘by. 

What we have: just said: of the laws concerning property 
fully applies to this second category of laws, — the laws Berv- 
ing to maintain the government, or constitutional laws. — 

Here again is a whole arsenal of laws, decrees, ordinances, 
opinions, &c., serving to protect the various forms of represen- 
tative government (by delegation or by usurpation) under 
which human societies stil! struggle. We know very. well 

“(the Anarchists have often saough demonstrated it in their iu- 
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ments to withhold them.” That is the refrain sung to us as 

Nevertheless, as to that, there is today one thing well esiz.b- 
lished: The severity of punishment: Joes not diminish she 
number of “crimes.” In fact, hang, quarter, if you will, the 
assassins, the number of assassinations wili not diminish by 
a single one. On the contrary, abolish the death penalty, and 
there will not be a single asrassinetion the more; there will be 
even fewer. Statistics estetish this. Bat let the harvest be 
good, let bread be cheap, let the weather be fine, and the num- 
ber of assassinations will immediately diminish; statistics 
again prove that the number of crimes increases and di- 
sninishes with the price of provisions and the severity of the 
season. Not that all assassinations are prompted by hunger. 


| Notat all; but, when the harvest is good and provisions are 
‘easily. obtainable, men, gayer, less wretched than usual, do 


not give way to the. darker passions and feel no desire to 
plunge a knife into the heart. of one of their fellows from 
trivial motives. 

Farther, it is known: also that the fear of punishment has 
never deterred a single assassin. He who goes forth to kill 
his neighbor from vergeance or from poverty does not reason 
overmuch about the consequences; and never assassin who 
had not the firm conviction that he would escape. prosecution. 
There are a thousand other reasons besides, which we might 
adduce here,—our space is limited,—but let cach one reason 
on this subject sor himself, ler him analyze crimes and pen- 
alties, their: motives and consequences, and, if he knows: how 
to reason ‘uninfiuenced by preconceived ideas, he will neces- 
sarily reack this conclusion : 

Saying nothing of a society in which man will receive a 
higher education, in which the development of all his facul- 
ties and the possibility of enjoying them will secure kim so 
many pleasures that he will not care to lose them by. a mur- 
der,—sayii.¢ nothing of the society of the future, even in our 
present society, even with these sad products of the misery 
which we see today in the pot-houses of the large cities, cn the 
day when no punishment sbail be inflicted upon assassins the 
number of assassinations will not increase by a single one; 
and it is highly probable that, on the contrary, it will diminish 
| by all those cases now due to second offenders who have been 


“cessant criticisms of the varicus forms of government) that the | i brutatized in prisons. 


mission of all governinents, monarchical, constitutional, and | 
republican, is to protect and to maintsin by force the privileges 
of the possessing classes, — aristocracy, priesthood, and 
bourgeoisie. A good third of our laws, — the “ fundamental ” 
laws, laws on taxation, on vustom-houses, on the organization 
of ministries and their departments, on the army, the. Police, 
the church, &c. (and there are tens of thousands 
- country) — have no other onject than to maintain, rehabilitate, 
and develop the: governmental machine, which serves in its 
_ turn almost exclusively to pro‘ect the privileges ‘of the pos- 
sessing classes. “Analyze all these laws, observe their action 


day by day,:and you will perceive that there is not a single one} 


worthy of preservation, beginning with those which deliver the 
communes, bound hand and. foot, to the: parish-priest, the -big 

bourgeois of the locality, and the swb-prefect, and ending w:ib 
“this. famous’ constitution (the nineteenth ‘or twentieth gince 

1789), which gives us‘a Chamber of idiots and petty speculators 

preparing the way for the dictatorship of the adventurer, Gam- 
betta, if not for the government of. £: crowned. cabbage-héad. 

. In short, regarding all these laws there can be no. doubt. 
z: Not only the Anarchists, but even the more or less revolution- 

“cary of the bourgeois, agree in. this, — that the only use that can 
“be made of al! the laws | concerning the organization oS Rovern: 
Ment is to make a bonfire of them. 

“There remains the third category of:laws, the most import: 
ant, since to it attaches the. greates ber of prejudices, — 
the laws concerning the Protection f persons, the punishment 

; Ir ory ig. the 
Law ‘may 


‘We are continually told of the benefits of the law and the 
beneficent effects of penalties.: But have those who tell us 
these things ever tricd to strike a balance between these bene- 
fits which they attribute to Law and to penalties, and the 
degrading, effect of these penalties on humanity? Let them 
only calculate the sum total of bad passions awakened in 


humanity. by the atrocious punishments formerly inflicted in |- 


our streets. Who, then, nursed and developed the inatincts of. 
cruelty in man (instincts unknown even to the monkeys, man 
having become the most cruel animal on earth), if not the 
king, the judge, and the priest, armed with the law, who 
mede him tear flesh into shreds, pour burning pitch into 
wounds, dislocate limbs, crush bones, and: saw men in 
two to: maintain their authority? . Let them only. esti- 
mate the torrent of depravity shed into buman society 
by. informers, favored by judges and -rewarded with the 
ringing coins of government, under pretext of aiding in. 
the discovery of crimes. Let them go into prison and there 
study what man becomes when deprived of liberty, shut up 
with other depraved wretches who imbue euch other. with all 


the corruption and all the vices which ooze from the prisons of 


today, and let them only remember that, the more we reform 


these institutiona, the morc detestable they are, all our modern: |= 


and model penitentiaries being a hundred times more abomil- 
nable than the dungeons of the Middle Ages. -Let them con- 
sider, finally, what corruption, what depravity of mind is main- 
tained in huruanity by this idea of obedience (the essence of the 
law), of chastisement, of authority having the right to chastise 
and to judge regardless of our conscience and the esteem of 
our friends, of. an executioner, of a jailer, ofa common in- 


: | former,—in short, of all thess attributes of Law and Authority. 
of} Let them consider all this, and they will certainly agree with | 
sy | us when we say that the Law inflicting penalties is an abumi- |: 

8 | nation which ought to cease to exist. 


Moreover, non-policed: snd, consequently, less 


peoples have cletrly understood that ho who is called a“ aie |: 


inal.” is simply an vanfortuna @,—not to be flogged, chained, 


:| or put to death ov the. scaffold or in prison, but to be coni- 


rted: by the tios? iraternal ‘carer: by treatment as an equa 


Just the Size of It. 
“ Le Révolté,” referring to the thecry of land ni 
tion advocated by John Stuart Mill and now cha pioned b, 
Hyndman, George, and Wallace, truly says: 


The idea of the nationalization of the soil is only a ‘compro 
mise between private property and socialism. The soil 
be proclaimed national property (reimbursing the landlords, 
say the authors of the idea,—without reimbursing them, say 
the workingmen). The Statu, which is to be manager, is to 
rent it to such as desire to cultivate it themselves, and this 
rent is to replace taxation. This, then, would be an introduc- 
tion of the same system that exists in certain portions 
English Indies (which does not prevent the cnitivators ; 
soii from dying of hunger by millions), or else in Siberia 
where also the land belongs to the State avd is rented to the _ 
cominunes, which nevertheless are ruined ny taxes and 
cials. ‘The idea itself is not worth much. Ww 
us is the fact that this idea of dispossession of the lan 
is approved by large numbers of people, even in 
the bourgeoisie and the well-to-do classes general 
gress may almost. be said to be visible to the eye 
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HENRY / GEORGE EXANINED.* 


Should Land be Nationalized or Individua!- 
ized? 


BY J. K. INGALLS. 


Editor Irish World :—However interesting for the moment 
may be the questions. aa.te whether Messrs. Parnell and 
Davitt are acting in unity, angas to whether Mr. George has 
captured the latter gentleman, a far graver question must ulti- 
mately present itself in connection with ‘the disposition and 
final control of the land. Among tae advocates ¢ of the “new 
departure ” I have observed but one who has seemed to appre- 
‘hend the exact issue,—viz., your correspondent, W. M. C.” 
“Phillip,” indeed, apprehends that the solution must have a 
more individualistic applicetion than is necessarily embraced 
‘in the term “ nationalization of the ‘and,’ but, unit he fully 
develops his ideas, I will suspend judgment on them. 

Now, potentially, there can be. no. difference. between -mono- 
poly under lease and monopoly under freehold, as we shall see 
on careful investigation, But Tet us first aacertain what this 
phrase really means. : Does it: mean land for the whole peopie ? 
Then who would want to rent or let? Does it mean owner- 
ship by the gov ernment or State? Tf 80, it is not the solution, 

but only the stating, of the land problem.: At the outset this 
¿is the theory of all governments. 

When William of Normandy defeated Harold, he, as head 
of the State, assumed control of the Jand and parcelied it out 
to his bandit lieutenants and favorites. The Engiish mon- 
arehs dil the same in Ireland. : 

In ancient Rome the nation claimed the domain ; but after a 
few hundred years it was all in the hands of a few patricians 
and reititary chieftains... The land in these United States, at 
the avcption of the Constitution, was mainly national domain. 
Less than.a hundred years sufficed to plece it in the hands of 
speculators, favored corporations, and domestic and foreign 
landlords. © Less than one-qnarter is now held by the govern- 
ment, and but = small proportion by actual cultivators, and 
even one-halt' of that is mortgaged to money-lenders beyond 
all hope of redemption. 

i shall be icid that it is not inteuded to allow private v Dro- 
perty in land at all, and that hence no monopolistic accumula- 
tion could arise. Well, then, there can be no public property 
in land; or, if so called or held, it must be with thia sweeping 
limitation,—that the public, State, or government can never 

“transfer it to private control. What I wish to indicate here is 
. that no step whatsoever. towards securing the individual people 
in their “rights of soil’? can be taken without “ “nitation of 
` the principle of property.” in its application to the land. 
But.I shali be told ‘also that for the individual to lease his 
land from the State oe government will obviate all danger that 
-ofny person will be excluded from cultivating the soil who 
‘honestly seeks to do so. ‘This would be satisfactory if it were 
“proposed, ag W. M: C. ** proposes, to limit lease-holds so that 
“ali conld haye opportunity. 
“Without such: limitation lettings would have to be made at 
auction ;-and it would be no more difficult for the millionaire 
to nid off all the leases of a section, township, or. county than 
to bay up all the fees sim Indeed, it would be ‘far easier, 
tor it would require hi vest none of his capital in land, 


words, much less comprehended the cleaz-cat definition of Mr. 
Davitt, and, as to the twin blasphemy of usury, not to have 
apprehended it at all, Even as jate as March 10, 1882, he 
speaks of the increase of rent with the growth of society as “a 
most beautiful evidence of creative design.” 

in so late a number of the “Irish World” as July 8th, in 
the report of his Dublin lecture, after reiterating that the pres- 
ent agitation “ means land for the whole people-~every man, 
woman, and child, rich and poor,” a “ solution which gives to 
every man that which he fairly earns,” he gives utterance to 
suck inconsistent economic twaddle as this, saying it is 
“ Michael Davitt’s plan:” “To solve the land question and 
the labor quéstion it is merely necessary [not to nationalize 
the land] to taka for the benefit of the whole people those fruits 
coming from the land which are not due to the exertions of 
labor or use of capital of those who are engaged in using it.” 
Doubtless, Mr. George would be unable to find even in Ireland 
an instance where, the landlord being a judge, anything more 
than these fruits were taken as rent. The only difference 
between this plan, which Mr. George was careful to state was 
not “ Mr. Davitt’s particularly ” (1 should hope not), and cur- 
rent landlordism is that in one instance those fruits.go to a 
class, and in the other to the whole people; in other words, to 
the ruling political party or administration. He does not stop 
to consider that this circumstance would. in no sense change 
the immoral nature of the tax, however it might mitigate its 
public impolicy. As to the portion of fruits which are to go 
tu the use of capital employed in cultivating the land, it would 
be hopeless to find any farmer or operator in any. field of in- 
dustry to admit that more was now received than was their due. 
Political economists do not admit any such thing, and we look 
through “ Progress and Poverty ” in vain to find any such inti- 
mation from Mr. George. 

That he zims at the same general result as other land re- 
formers, I have no shadow of doubt; but his premises as to 


i the use of capital and its reproductive power, together with his 


theory of rent—that it is the result of something produced by 
the land without labor,—is wholly unsupported by any known 
facts; and his plan of taxing back.what is wrongfaliy wrung 
from labor under this false pretence can: but prove ‘delusive. 
If successful as x tax, it would to that extent prove useless as 
a measure of equity. If successful, as he conceives, in giving 


every. one a foothold: on God’s footstool, it would cease to 


yield any revenue: whatever, and thus prove self-destructive, 
for no one not deprived of Jand by law or force would pay 
rent to government or landlord. 

The farther discussion of the question I have put in the form 
of $ 


DIALOGUE: 


Joxatuan—Good morning, George. I am glad you have 
called. I am becoming deeply interested in the land question. 
To me it seems of importance tc other countries as well as to 
Treland, and that we.cannot fully sympathize with the move- 
ment there until we understand itasa problem of world-wide 
application. ` 


Grorge—Yun cannot ‘De interested in a question of deeper |` 


importance, and you are right in thinking it a subject of uni- 
versal. concern. ‘Tike monopoly of the land in every country 
lies. at the foundation of. class domination and of the poverty 
and industrial. subjection which prevail widely even in this 
land- of -civil and political freedom. Private property in land, 
whether under inheritance or commercial ‘traffic, necessarily 
ends, sooner. or later, in its absorption into the-hands of a 
small and privileged class, while the majority of the culti- 


y. vators, and, indeed, ‘all workers, will be reduced to the con- 


; security. ‘For. instance, here I:own forty acres. 


dition of. tenants, wage-workers, and tramps. 

J.—That is also my thought, although as to private property 
in land I am not certain it could not be so defined and guarded 
as to make it operate in favor of equal. opportunity. and equal 
“This would 
interfeze with no one’s opportunity. if some were not allowed 


| to" ‘buy up ‘hundreds and ‘thousands of acres, not for the pur- 


itivating or occupying, but to hold them against ‘the 
d homeless, in order that they may tax the toil applied 


| pOor: ' 
7 „their cultivation and prevent those who need from going 


see you have not studied this land question in ail its 
: Private property ı means property, and, if you attempt 


ole 





wisely by the governments of all countries, mui which by the 
geni»? cf our laws is supposed to reside ‘in the whole people ? 
The whole people cannot be evicted. It is only by allowing the 
individual to be evicted and debarred from his natural in- 
heritance that society can be endangersd by land monopoly. 
Society has, therefore, an undonhbted right to prohibit the occu- 
pancy by any person of snch extent of the common inheri- 
tance as would crowd or exclude the weakest member from 
his footh:ld on the soil. a 
Whether the occupant holds his house as property; con- 
irihuting his share of the public burden in the form of a tax, 
or as g tenant and contributing under the form of rent, would. 
seem to matter little-so long as the large occupancy of the 
richer and stronger did not imperil the opportunity of the poor 
and weak. By the late mention of a book I have pou yet 
read, I judge that Mr. Wallace alone among English land 
reformers recognizes the necessity of limitation of occupancy i 
under leasehold, and advocates features of fixity which will 
secure permanent holding and the inviclability of. home f 
family. As to letting rent go on, as under the landlord sy 
tem, and then taxing it all back for the benefit of the whole : 
‘people, Z am unable to see how that plan can be made to har- 
monize with any democratic idea or fail to become a- : 
dangerous experiment for any government to attempt. 
dustry at most should be taxed only fer the reasonable nece: 
sities of government, and only after such necessity. has risen’. 
and honest estimates made. To levy taxes for the 
tion of an indefinite sum, for which 2xpenditures hav 
found, is to create a fund inviting corruption and pecul: 
and the betrayal of public trusts. No experience which a 
people in any time have had would justify it, avd it could. ( 
logically he sanctioned by anyone but the advocate of tl 
nationalizing of industry as well as of the land, and of whole- 
! sale governmental co-operation, which would make the g : 
ernment the employer of all labor and the determiner, of all 
wages. I do not understand you to advocate this. : 
G.— Oh, no. However I may agrec in the abstract with 


what you say, I cannot avoid seeing that it is private property = 
in land which is the foundation of the evil. Abolish this by 


making the nation the owner, and, of course, no such thing aso 
monopoly could exist... You must admit that to equally dis- 
tribute tie land among the people would be impossibl even 


if desirable, which it is not. Many want no land, but all 
entitled to their share of what it produces, minus the amoun 
justly due the cultivator, and minus the part rightfully due 
the capitalist, who has furnished or advanced means to furnis 
the stock and general piant employed in cultivating the land. 
J.— And the cost of coilecting and disbursing ‘the same 
among the whoie body of claimants ? S 


G.— Yes; but that is unavoidable, and might be consi 
as compensated by relief from all other forms of tax: 
was going to add that rent: is an economical. fruit n 
result of lebor, but in addition to it, which che holder of. 
who cultivates it himself receives over and above the co npen: 
sation of his labor just as truly as the idle landlord. E 
J.—Is rent at the same time; then,‘ an immoral tax,” f 
Mr. Davitt asserts ? 

_G.— Yes, when paid. to landlords, but if Eo to the govern- ; 
ment, and. by that applied to the public welfare, each member 
of the coramunity gets his just share of the natural produce of 
the land. Rent, economical rent. at least, arises wholly from 
the different fertility of special soils, as explained by Ricardo 
and other political econoraists. ` 

J.—I am not unaware of that, or of the use Malthus and 
other writers have made of this. theory to satisfy the laborer 
that eviction and starvation are in the order of Providence and 
not the results of ‘unjust and ‘barbarous laws of tenure. That 
‘under: any syatem of freedom of tha land there would be a 
choice of locations and of. qualities of the soil there can be no. 
doubt; that parties would be willing to pay someth' 
such: choice there can be as little ;. but that such transaction 
would degenerate | into fix its, ‘without landlords, is. i 
conceivable, = not certai y while as at present there i abund 


plausible heer is all 
of the: beat land | even i 





G. It seema tome you treat the rent theory with tao little 


_ consideration; It is very clear to. me that rent only represents 


tho difference between the productiveness of the best lands and 
that which is not: sufilciently. productive to yield-rent. If the 
cultivator owns the lund himself, this production in excess of 
that -of poorer. land which is eultivated is a gratuity to him 

« which comes from: Nature, and:nat. from his toil; since he has 
toiled no harder than the man who has produced the smaller 
‘yield; and the only way to equalize the award of. industry is 
“to tax away this excess and give it to the public. The theory 
cis itself so plain-and generally accepted that I wonder you have 
the courage to. dispute it. Mr. Mill denominates it the ‘* pons 
a@tinorim” ` Bo, woos 

:J.—I am aware of it, but was always in a little doubt as to his 
application of the term. -1t might be that he meant such a 
bridge that ull asses coming near would be gure to go over. It 
is not so much the theory as the use which is made of it that I 
deprecate.: That there is difference in soils and in the desira- 

~bleness of situations is true enough, but that such difference 
‘constitutes the entire rental is too absurd for serious discussion. 

For, then, if all soils: were equally fertile, and. all situations 
equally desirable, no rent could be obtained, however the land 
might. be monopolized.” This reminds me ‘of the thesis of the 
“metaphysician, that, if an ass wi- placed equi-distant between 
two equally-attractive bundles of: hay, he would die of. starva- 
‘tion without being able to decide: bet, cen the two. And, 
“theoretically, this is alj sound ;: practically, it ia nonsense. In 
: trath, rent: from exactly the opposite direction to that 

< here assumed.: ‘The amount any tand will yield above the bare 

necessities of the cultivator becomes the measure of rent under 
land monopoly. “And to apply the scheme of taxing back land 
alues ‘or rent ior the public good means, if it means anything, 
he: taxing of productive labor, all above a bare subsistence, 
and. dividing it among wll, whether werkers or otherwise. 

The inequality which would arise from the working of. lands 
of:unequal fertility is greatly over-estimated; and it seems to 
me could be remedied hy Müchegsicr. and more® natural 
methods. With a rational system of. limited occupancy. the 
estriction: would embrace: the, consideration’ of superior fer- 
ility; and: with more. lund. of an. inferior quality, with more 
aried crops and careful tillage, all serious inequalities wcald 
be. overcome. -There are also many compensations not ciiscern- 
ble on the- bere'statement. The man with easier ‘tiliage and 

» “more productive soil will-be able; doubtiéss, to obtain the same 
‘price’ for his grain or fruits'as the man with poorer soil and 
shorter crops... Fle will leave somewhat more to exchange, unu 
will with the’ excess purchase luxuries.: This, while it may 
stimulate other industries, will not increase the cost of any 
necessaries to the neighbor... Another. principle will also come 
into render. these inequalities less serious, if they could: be 
‘rege*ded:‘as serious at all... The principle of serving first the 
first comer would ‘render all ‘such. inequality of little wccount. 

_ Only ss poptilation increased and progress in production ad- 
vanced wonld the less desirable: places come into requisition. 
‘fhe older and feeble would be in: possession of the more pro- 
ductive, while the yong and strong would attack the’ more 
unfriendly situation. The rent theory goes slways.upon the 

| roion that the best land will keep producing bountifally year 
after rand generation after generation. This is’ folly. 
Land. éver fertile when first taken ap or when it first comes 
into the possession of the cultivator, wiil soon work down toa 
condition where it will do no more than is done for it. Its pro- 

_ ductivoness will then depend on what is: done inthe way of 

returning. the elements of fertility and proper culture: The 

original difference of most cultivatable land will soon disappear 
under an equitable system of apportionment and intelligent use. 
G.—Well, I.came'to read you'a lecture on this subject, but 
you have read me one. 1 have never heard the “rent theory.” 
attacked in this way before. If rent means only the different 
degrees cf productiveness of different soils, there seems force 
in: yout suggestion that then no rent could be collected if all 
~ lande were equally desirable. But it is quite apparent that land- 
lordism could not stand on any. such position as that. I shall 
have to modify the statement by saying that under private 
ownership of the soil monopoly is enabled to exact the differ- 
ence between the production of the best land and of snch land 
as would be worked for its entire product without rent. 

2. J—Well, do you not: see that you proceed in the wrong 
direction in drawing your conclusions? It comes‘really to an 
‘issue upon the question as to the “natural rate.of w a 
“Adam. Emit rts that to be the entire labor: product. 

o Rica or of the “ Theory of Rent,” consistent with 

ia t bare subsistence tie natural rate. If this is 

theory. of rent be abandoned, then 
end and not at the excess end of the in- 
‘not absolutely require that any 
lands be cultivated to produce a rent, if suc 
yield anything besides a bare subsistence to the 


theory would work if left to the operation of 
other question, which it will be time enough 
‘hen our class laws are repealed and equal oppor- 


m 
ference in their 
toes is only the diffe 
jose most desired a 
a quality that the 
who should atte 
a basic. economi 





peal of the class Jaws of tenure and the oxtension of the prin- 
ciple of limitation found so salutary m all other matters-of 
civil rule. > 

G. -— In view of all yon have snid; Isti think that rent 
arises, to an extent, at least, from a“ gratuity of Nature,” and 
does belong properly to the whole people, and T see no better 
method than to tax away this gratuity from the landlord for 
the benetit of all. 

J. — Without arguing that point further, it really appears to 
me that to estimate that as a gratuity which is acknowl- : 
edged to be ‘the price of nonopoly,” is iNogieal in the list 
degree, If Nature bas gratuities, it is for those who gather 
them. With equal opportunity, if any refuse or neglect to 
gather them (not infants or disabled), they have no equitable 
or moral claim upon that which others have gathered ; for, by 
rendering a reciprocal service in that which they prefer to “10, 
they can secure what they need. Whether any steh ihing as 
economie rent exists at all can only be determined in the ab- 
sence of monopoly. ‘Chat rents are greatly above any possible 
bid for choice, and wholly separate therefrom, is*seen by the 
fact that, where highest, premiums are often paid on lesse- 
holds. Taxation on a basis so indeiinite, so wholly dependent 
on monopoly and the limit of endurance which the poor will 
sustain, is as devoid cf economic judgment as of democratic 
simplicity. i 

G:—- But an end must be put te the oppression of Jandiord- 
ism, and, as the land cannot be divided in such a way that all 
shall shave its benefits, I knew of no other way to make the 
thing equitable. The tendency of -productive industry tocon- 
selidate itselfin the hands of large corporations must necessarily 
extend to the cultivation of the iand, where it is seen thata 
fow large enterprises can be carried on much more successfully 
than many small ones: -To divide ap the land into small hold- 
ings would bo detrimental. to: production,.as is held by many 
writers. : 

J.— But many writers of cnsinence take an opposite view, 
citing France, Belgium, Switzerland, &c. But, though the 
issue is at least evenly contested, I do not propose .to makea 
point of that. > Even- if wholly-as you say, in its mere relation 
to production, it would not be conclusive. ‘There are other'and 
broader questions.than that of Jarge production. ‘The'main- 
tenance of the fertility of the soil and the development and-im- 
provement of the individuals of the race are airas to which 
minor economies should be sacrificed, if need be. ; 

G. — Yon will admit:that the “division of labor” Hasex- 
erted a powerful influence in that direction ! 

J.— Certainly; but you must also‘admit that, carried to the ' 
extremes which arc exhibited in our Jarge manufacturing 
establishments, it tends to reduce the worker to a mere append- 
age of & machine, and can have onlyone effect, =- the dete- 
rioration of ‘all. manliness and: the destruction of ‘all self-re- 
spect... The pointing of a pin, as a continual employment for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, can end. only by reducing the 
man to an automaton. Large production of pins can well be | 
sacrificed to a greater diversity of employment for the individ- 
ual, and the development of a higher manhood ; if: not in the 
interest of simple political economy, at Jeast-in the higher in- 
terest of sociai economy. : : ; 

G.— My plan embraces the idea of “ giving to very man 
that which he fairly carns,” and. to capital: what. is: “due 
for its use ;" ‘but that which goés as rent to the land I would 
have divided equally among all, since it belongs to all. Inter- 
est on money and paote derived: from commodities in process 
of exchange: ind distribution are different in their aature from 
rent, and are realized “atter labor has been duly rewarded.” 

J. —Tam aware that economists seck to draw this distinc- 
tion; but it is wholly ‘technical. The union<of: capital with 
labor is no more complete than that of ‘the land with labor. 
No essential: difference: can be “shown between rent, interest, 
and profits. : f ; 

Rent is the interest upon the money for which the hired land 
would exchange. Interest is the:rent of the land which the | 
money. would purchase. It can make no possible difference to 
the farmer whether the sun: he pays is paid as rent or as inter- 
est on the purchase money of his faim.’ Both'the rent and in- 
terest may be loaded: with expenses, taxes, ‘repairs, &¢., but 
stripped of all these, they.-are identical in this: they are a 
taz upon the production of those who work for the benefit of. 
those who dono work. Profits: are also loaded with costs of 
superintendence, expenses, &c.. Stripped of.‘ dues for ser- 
vice,” however, they are identical with ‘rent and ‘interest, — 
un ‘immoral tax” on the productions of indastry. 

G.— But you forget that Tassume that rent arises not from 
the labor. but independent. of: it; as taught ‘by. al! political 
economists. Andit is to-tax that back: for the benefit of all 
that I am contending. The question of: interest and profits is 
held to be different trom rent; but ‘your way of putting it is 
novel. Yet it seems.to me these are: both ‘right, and would ; 
work no great evil but for a monopoly ofthe land. f 

J.—But these, in common with rent, take so much from the 
annual production of labor, without any. return whatsoever, 
when stripped of. the extraneous portions with which they ‘are 
usually connected. I think Ihave satisfactorily shown that 
rent arises in no- such way as claimed, but wholly. as ‘a mo- 


uopoly price ;”" that wealth has no such power of increase as is | 


claimed in justitication of interest or usury; that trade bas no 
power to multiply wealth; and that commerce can only add to 
the wealth of society. by performing specific service in its pro- 
duction where and: when needed for: consumption, and: that, 
when such: service is: fairly: rewarded, nothing remains for 
profits butan immoral 1x. oo oeeo ree 

G.—But surely you do not proposé to control interest and: 
profits as well as rent? That would involve a degree of: gov- 


Production is the only thing whieh. can be taxed. © Wi 
inents should be exempt, while coercive taxation reanain: 
The“ No-Rent” manifesto is the true gospel of Land Reform. 
and bee mes realized ns soon as the legd p for goh- 
lection and for ejectment is taken away, and the constallc gud ` 
suldler are withdrawn from enforcing such laws. Only cour- 
age and moral purpose in the people are necessary to abolish 
this great ovil; schemes and plans to circumvent it, by indi- 
rect Menus, Will prove vain. : 

G.—But che difficulty still remains. Equal distribution is 
impossible. Besides, some want much land, others little, and 
still others none at all, “ Nationalization might be changed . 
to Townshipization,”* and so the iccal government, whatever 
its form, have controis. The large holders would then share, 
under the system of taxation, with those whe held Jittle or 
none. Each woald rent of all, and so the values be equally 
distributed. 

J.—I ain very glad to hear you say this. It is one step 
more in the right direction. This would approach nearly to’ 
the township or village community, onen the general system 
of land tenure in Europe. <A step or two more will place you 
on solid ground. The familization and individualization’ of. 
the land follow as a logical sequence from your admission. ==” 

G.—But you do not notice my point that many individuals |. 
do not want land atall > ae T ; 

J.—I was abont te say that jt is untrue. Every individual - 
needs a place to live and work in. Thus far the wants of all 
are nearly equal. We are * tenants in common,” upon the. 
bosom of mother Earth, and no one bas any just claim t 
another for obtaining that which with equal ópportanity 
declines to appropriate.” His refusal to occupy proves tha: 
estimates his advantage: greater not to ocenpy, and 
asstined advautage to the occupier. is quite if not-m 
compensated through reciprocal exchange. a : 

There exists no reason why. any one sheuld Aire a 
which does not apply with greater force to the reasons why 
should own it, Even a sing!e room: can be- owned, since 
can be hired. Requiring to change his residence, one 
experience nu more difficulty in: findings purchaser tha 
would. the Jandlerd (nation or township) in finding a-tena 
for it. Any disposition of the land which does not embr 
private ownership of homie and the normal environment 
individual «will not -be the final one: Under that, è 
changefal and migratory would find: no serious inconvenier 
whi, the many would enjoy, in its-security.and stabilit 
yermianent reliance, and, in its healthfal stimulus i 
inecetives to beautify and adorn the lHmited portion fà 
their control. ‘ 
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